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to her by the King at her own request,1 and he had proposed
that a similar course should be pursued towards Somerset him-
self, if he allowed himself to use language derogatoiy of the
King's honour.

On May 24, the Countess of Somerset took her place in
Westminster Hall, as a prisoner, at the bar of the High
Trial of the Steward's Court It was to this that the passions and
Countess. frivolities of her young life had led her. The Hall
was crowded with the faces of men who had come to look upon
her misery as upon a spectacle. No wonder that, whilst the
indictment was being read, she turned pale and trembled, and
that when she heard the name of Weston first mentioned, she
hid her face behind her fan. When the indictment had been
read, she was asked, according to the usual form, whether she
was guilty. The evidence was too plain, and there was nothing
for it but to plead guilty. After Bacon had made a statement
of her connection with the poisoning, she was asked whether
she had anything to say in arrest of judgment. In a voice so
low as to be almost inaudible, she replied that she could not
extenuate her fault. She desired mercy and begged that the
Lords would intercede for her with the King. Ellesmere upon
this pronounced sentence, and the prisoner was taken back to
the Tower, to await the King's decision.2

The next day was appointed for the trial of the Earl. He
had made one last effort to avoid the necessity of standing at
The Earl the bar. He pretended to be mad or ill, and unable
hopes to to }eave the Tower. If he still hoped to work on the
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trial-           King's feelings to save him from the degradation of a

public trial, he had calculated wrongly, and at the appointed
time Sir George More, the new Lieutenant of the Tower, was
able to produce him at the bar.

1 Bacon to Villiers, May :o.  Letters and Li fa v. 290 ; see p. 186, note i.

- State Trials, ii. 951. Chamberlain says, "She won pity by her
sober demeanour, which, in my opinion, was more curious and confident
than was lit for a lady in such distress, yet she shed or made show of some
tears divers times." Chamberlain to Carleton, May 25, Court and Times,
i, 406. It is easy to see that there was a difference of feeling on the part of
the observers. Chamberlain was evidently in a critical mood.
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